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Labor in Angola [0 Trabalho Assalariado 
em Angola}, a 506-page book by Alfonso 
Mendes, president of the Angolan Depart- 
ment of Labor since its founding in 1962, 
describes the current labor scene in 
that country. His work was presented in 
1966 as a doctoral dissertation to the 
Institute of Social Sciences and Over- 
seas Policy of the Technical University 
of Lisbon. 

Dr. Mendes deals with the following 
subjects: The labor force, migratory 
workers, wages, productivity, vocational 
training, social security and welfare, 
and working conditions. The author holds 
employers to a large extent responsible 
for the low wages, lowproductivity, and 
primitive working conditions: of the An- 
golan labor force; he concludes’ that 
management, primarily, must improve the 
situation in order toavoid labor short- 
ages, promote economic development, and 
bring about social justice. 





Labor Force 


The 367,000 wage earners inthe private 
sector in 1964 represented only 13.7 
percent of the estimated labor force of 
2.6 million (age 15 to 64) in 1960; 
this proportion is one of the lowest in 
Africa. Of an additional 295,000 per- 
sons in the labor force who lived in 
urban centers, about 41,000 were govern- 
ment employees, 57,000 were manual la- 
borers not onregular wages, and the re- 
maining 197,000 were students, domestic 
servants, and self-employed or unemployed 


persons. 
Of the estimated 126,000 _ . skilled 
workers in the labor force, 42,000 are 
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Europeans and 84,000 are Africans. 
Mendes 


roughly estimated 
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65,000 (almost all of the Europeans and 
23,000 of the Africans) of the total 
have skills considered comparable to 
those of workers at the same level in 
Portugal, the colonial power; the other 
61,000 are more nearly at the semi- 
skilled level, some workers being little 
more than apprentices. 

According to the data available, Dr. 
Mendes estimated that the 126,000 skilled 
and semiskilled workers were distributed 
among the following economic activities: 
Services, 32,500; construction, 30,000; 
banks, insurance companies, and real 
estate and general business’ firms, 
20,000; transportation and communica- 
tions, 20,000; manufacturing, 12,500; 
agriculture and fishing, 7,500; public 
utilities, 2,000; extractive industries, 
1,000; and other, 500. Almost half 
(57,000) of these workers were located 
in Luanda; other areas of concentration 
were Nova Lisboa, Lobito, and Benguela. 

The number of unskilled workers, almost 
all African and almost all agricultural 
workers, was over 300,000 during the 
decade of the fifties, reaching a peak 
of 393,000 in 1954. From 1959 to 1964, 
however, the nunber has dropped sharply, 
from 339,000 to 241,000. 

The author gives no specific reasons 
for this paradox. However, other data 
presented in his study, indicate that, 
despite somewhat higher wages, working 
conditions for unskilled labor remained 
so poor that many Africans returned to 
work on their own plots of land. The 
author also attributes the reduction in 
the labor force, in part, to the ending 
of forced labor in 1962. 

Very few African women work for wages 
because of their traditional role in 
the home and in agricultural pursuits; 








in the author's view, this contributes 
to a high rate of turnover among male 
workers, which could be cut down if 
employers helped to stabilize the family 
by giving more attention to employing 
women in light work. 

The minimum age for the employment 
of children is 14. The Rural Labor 
Code provides that young workers age 
14 to 18 must be paid at least one-half 
the wage rate of adult workers. In 
1965, 10,000 minors, or 14.5 percent in 
the age group 14-18, were contract 
workers. 


Migratory Workers 


Of the 102,000 migratory contract 
workers in 1964, 82,000 were in agri- 
culture, almost all under 12-month con- 
tracts. Most of these workers come 
from overpopulated central areas of 
the country and work mainly in the 
coffee producing districts of northern 
Angola. Only 17 percent of them were 
accompanied by their families. Less 
than 1.5 percent of the migratory work- 
ers remain in service with the same em- 
ployer upon termination of their con- 
tracts. 

Although the Rural Labor Code contains 
provisions designed to protect contract 
workers, Dr. Mendes states in his book 
that the abuses connected with forced 
labor in the past and the superficial 
resemblance of the methods of recruit- 
ment under both systems make the contract 
labor system unappealing to Africans. 
Employers, for whom the system assures 
a dependable source of labor, often 
comply only with minimum legal require- 
ments and are likely, in the future, to 
find it more difficult to recruit con- 
tract labor. 

The namber of noncontract workers, 
currently about 20,000, has been in- 
creasing steadily. This trend is likely 
to continue, at the expense of contract 
labor, as transportation facilities im- 
prove. These migratory workers travel 
shorter distances, work mainly at har- 
vest time for 3 to 4 months, and some 
earn as much as US$25 a month, plus 
food. The author believes this trend 
will force employers who need year-round 


4 
labor to raise the level of wages and 
improve working conditions. 

There is also migration to the mines 
and, to some extent, the farms of 
neighboring countries. The total number 
of these migratory Angolan workers, 
mainly from southern and eastern Angola, 
is estimated at 35,000; 17,000 are in 
South Africa, 12,500 in South West 
Africa, and 5,500 in Zambia. 

The Rural Labor Code regulates’ the 
recruitment of rural labor to a con- 
siderable extent. The Labor Department 
hopes to establish employment exchanges 
and hostels for lodging workers tempo- 
rarily, thus eventually eliminating the 
need for recruiters. 


Wages 


In 1964, the 65,000 highly skilled 
workers earned an average of US$116 a 
month. One-fifth of the 61,000 semi- 
skilled workers earned, on the average, 
a monthly wage of US$40; the remaining 
workers averaged US$27. 

The following are representative 
average monthly wage rates for various 
occupational categories of skilled work- 
ers: Office employees, US$143; cashiers, 
US$101; chauffeurs, US$126; mechanics, 
US$ 143; sawmill workers, US$129; carpen- 
ters, US$120; masons, US$112; bakery 
employees, US$113; and agricultural em- 
ployees, US$116. The highest average 
monthly wage rate prevailed in the Ca- 
binda District, where it was USS$136; 
the average in the Luanda District was 
US$130. Fringe benefits, according to 
data obtained from a few of the larger 
firms, were almost equal to, and in some 
cases greater than, wages. The princi- 
pal benefits included housing, medical 
care, family allowances, paid leave, and 
social security payments. 

During the period 1955-64, the cost 
of living for skilled workers rose 17 
percent and their level of wages increased 
44 percent. Fragmentary statistics in- 
dicate that semiskilled workers, how- 
ever, have obtained no comparable im- 
provement in their situation. 

The average monthly wage rate of adult 
migratory workers, in 1965, was US$21, 
of which US$8 was paid in cash and the 
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remainder inkind (i.e., food, clothing, 
housing, and medical care). Inclusion 
of the wages of workers 14-18 years of 
age dropped the average to US$19 (US$7 
in cash). The average daily wage rate 
of noncontract workers was about US$0.70 
(US$O.50 in cash and US$0.20 in food). 
The average daily wage rate was about US$1 
in Luanda, whereas it was only US$0.47 
in rural areas, particularly inthe more 
densely populated central plateau. 

The 1957 Labor Statute of Angola and 
legislation in 1959 govern minimum wage 
rates for skilled workers. The author 
states that this legislation is, toa 
large extent, outdated and that setting 
new minimum wage scales by means of 
collectively bargained agreements (i.e., 
such as the three in effect for white- 
collar workers in banks, mining, and on 
plantations) is preferable to enacting 
new legislation. (See LDA, January 
1967, PP- 7-8.) 


Productivity 


Although the Labor Code of 1962 es- 
tablished a 48-hour workweek, pay at 
time and ahalf for overtime, and double- 
time pay for holiday work, Angolan un- 
skilled laborers generally work only 4 
or 5 hours per day. The prevailing 
practice of employers is to set a daily 
quota (arbitrarily established and 
varying widely among employers) to be 
met by the worker, who, after he com- 
pletes the task, has no incentive to do 
more because he will earn nothing 
additional. The goal of many workers 
is to earnacertain amount of money for 
specific purposes, such as a cow, a new 
roof, or a bicycle; they usually do not 
respond to additional pecuniary incen- 
tives. 

Absenteeism and labor turnover also 
contribute to low productivity. The 
rate of absenteeism, although not as 
high asis commonly attributed to African 
workers, is about 12 percent for un- 
skilled workers and 8 percent for 
skilled workers. The annual _ rate of 
turnover is about 60percent for skilled 
and semiskilled workers and negligible 
for the skilled. The reasons given for 
the high rate of turnover are low wages, 








poor working conditions, the worker's 
need to rest, and his inability to ad- 
just to a new environment--not his dis- 
like for his work. Poor relations be- 
tween employers, almost all of whom are 
white, and workers, who are Negro, tend 
to cause what is essentially a labor 
problem to become a racial problem. Dr. 
Mendes states that an additional cause 
of poor employer-employee relations is 
the low quality of managers and fore- 
men on plantations which have absentee 
landlords. According to the author, 
these supervisors need training in 
human relations. Consultation between 
employers and employees, which currently 
is nonexistent, is also needed. 

Dr. Mendes states that employers, who 
in general have little understanding of 
the concept of productivity, will have 
to provide better wages and working 
conditions, give extra pay for piecework, 
cash incentives to lower the rate of 
absenteeism, and seniority pay and 
bonuses toprevent labor turnover. Other 
reasons besides low productivity will 
increase the importance of such steps, 
according to the author. As the demand 
for unskilled labor rises with higher 
agricultural and mineral production, 
employers must find ways toretain their 
work forces and tap’ the large manpower 
potential now engaged in subsistence 
agriculture. 


Training 


The shortage of skilled workers and 
unemployment among the semiskilled and 
unskilled emphasize the need for accel- 
erating the establishment of vocational 
training facilities. Currently, train- 
ing takes place in vocational schools, 
on the job, and through apprenticeship 
programs in government agencies and 
private industry. The author notes that 
these facilities are inadequate, but 
that new government-operated centers are 
being planned, with the cooperation of 
industry. 


Social Security and Welfare 


The Benguela Railroad is the only 
private enterprise in Angola which has 








a comprehensive welfare and pension 
system. The plan, to which all per- 
manent employees must belong (2,285 
covered in 1964), is financed by an en- 
ployer contribution of 17.5 percent of 
base salaries and employee contributions 
of 7 percent. Benefits include old-age 
pensions, survivor benefits, health in- 
surance, family allowances, and loans. 
Another firm, which operates outside 
Angola as well, has a plan with similar 
welfare provisions. Other employers in 
large-scale and medium-sized firms 


operate welfare plans on a case-by-case 
basis orunder regulations not officially 
approved by the Government. The only 
welfare benefits required by law of all 
employers are for sickness, accidents, 
occupational diseases, and maternity. 
These obligations, however, may be dis- 


charged by the employers' paying US$3.33 
per worker per month to union welfare 
funds rather than maintaining their own 
facilities. 

Dr. Mendes found that the prevailing 
employer attitude, in general, toward 
social welfare is that it is an un- 
necessary luxury. Only the two firms 
previously mentioned provide social 
security. The Government is considering 
the establishment of a social security 
system, which, in the author's view, 
should include rural unskilled labor. 
Not only would such ameasure have posi- 
tive humanitarian, social, and political 
results, but it will be necessary in the 
future if rural employers are to compete 
for labor with those in industry.--U.S. 
Consulate, Luanda, and Angolan Publi- 
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WESTERN EUROPE 








NETHERLANDS 


Directives for 1967 Wage Policy An- 





nounced. At a meeting on December 9, 
1966, of a Cabinet committee and the 
Board of the Labor Foundation (The 
official labor-management body partici- 
pating in governmental wage control, 
and described inLDA, June 1963, pp. 2-5), 
the Government outlined the terms it 
would permit in wage agreements for 
1967: 


1. Increases in wage rates of 4 per- 
cent on January 1 and 1.5 percent on 
July 1 for new contracts. 

2. Higher increases in wage rates 
that were negotiated earlier and in- 
cluded in long-term contracts. 

3. A raise in the minimum weekly wage 
from £1.120 to £1.126 (US$33.00 to 
US$34.80) on January 1 and to f£f1.128 
(US$35.36) on July 1. The unions had 
demanded an increase tof1.130 (US$35.91) 
by July. 

4. No increase in wages to compensate 
for the rise in the cost of living. 
(The Government promised a vigorous 
attempt to hold prices in line.) 

5. No shortening of the workweek. 

6. No bargaining about the wage limits 
specified under (1), to prevent the 
substitution of deferred increases in 
benefits (such as pensions, employer 
contributions to a savings fund, or in- 
vestment wage) not immediately avail- 
able for consumption. 


The Government also announced that a 
5-percent increase in social security 
payments (old age, widows and orphans, 
invalidity, and children's allowances) 
would take effect onJanuary 1. (Custom- 
arily, increases are made retroactive, 
depending on changes in the wage index, 
but the Minister of Social Affairs and 
Public Health issued a regulation in 
1966 scheduling this increase for Janu- 
ary 1, 1967. 


According to the president of the 
Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions 
(NVV), theunions were "not enthusiastic" 
and the Cabinet went along with the em- 
ployers' demands. The representative 
of the employers stated, however, that 
he was not "enthusiastic" either and 
that he would have much preferred a 
mutual agreement in the Labor Foundation. 
--U.S. Embassy, The Hauge. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Measures Taken to Meet the Problem 
of Rising Unemployment. Steps taken by 
the British Government within the frame- 
work of its economic austerity program 
have increased considerably the number 
of workers dismissed fromtheir jobs for 
economic reasons (i.e., "redundancy") 
within the last half of 1966. Total 
registered unemployment has increased 
continuously since June 1966. It rose 
by about 97,000 from September’ to 
October and about 106,000, or 24 percent, 
from October to November. The November 
figure of 542,500 unemployed was the 
highest since April 1963. Moreover, 
the number of workers on short workweeks 
has been increasing. This situation, 
the Minister of Labour admitted in the 
October 24 debate in the House of 
Commons, indicated "clearly a strongly 
running upward trend" which would lead 
to a continuing rise in unemployment at 
least in the near future. He added, 
however, that nobody could have expected 
that the deflationary measures of the 
economic program could have been carried 
through without a rise in unemployment. 

The Selective Employment Tax, for ex- 
ample, was adopted with the knowledge 
that it would cause some temporary un- 
employment. Employers have had to pay 
this tax since September 1966. It was 
intended to help shift employees out of 
industries where their presence was not 
indispensable in the national economic 
interest and into export industries whose 
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production had been hampered by labor 
scarcities. (See LDA, July 1966, pp. 3 
-4.) The execution of this plan, how- 
ever, has been impeded by an unexpected 
drop in demand for labor in some export 
industries caused by the Government's 
anti-inflationary policy. Not only have 
these export industries been unable to 
hire workers dismissed by other in- 
dustries, according to plan, but some 
of their own workers have become "re- 
dundant."' The automotive industry--a 
leader in the country's export program 
--has been hit particularly hard. The 
British Motor Corporation, for example, 
announced that it planned to dismiss 
some 12,000 workers early in November 
1966. This development caused’ the 
assistant secretary of the large Trans- 
port and General Workers' Union to 
state: "These figures knock onthe head 
of the Government's claim that it is 
pursuing a policy of planned redeploy- 
ment. Unemployment is rising three 
times as fast as is normal at this time 
of year. Action must now be taken to 
get the economy going again before the 
combined effects of the freeze, the 
squeeze, and the winter force unemploy- 
ment figures up to quite tragic levels." 

The Government has taken measures to 
improve the handling of redundancy by 
industry and to cushion its effects on 
the workers concerned, as well as meas- 
ures to facilitate the transfer of 
workers toother suitable employment. The 
Contracts of Employment Act, effective 
since July 1964, entitles most workers 
to a notice of termination of employment 
ranging from at least 1 week after 26 
weeks of service to 4 weeks after 5 
years' service. (See LDA, June 1964, 
pp. 4-5.) The Redundancy Payments Act, 
1965, provides that redundancy (sever- 
ance) payments mustbe made to employees 
with at least 2 years of service who 
are dismissed because theemployer needs 
fewer employees todo work of a particu- 
lar kind. (See LDA, November 1965, 
pp. 5-6.) More than 42,000 workers re- 
ceived redundancy payments in the first 
6 months after the act became effective 
on December 6, 1965, and the number is 
rising. The figure for May 1966 alone 
was 10,000. Persons between 18 years of 
age and the minimum pensionable age (65 
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for menand 60 for women) who are entitled 
to flat-rate unemployment or sickness 
benefits and who had earnings of at least 
£450 (US$1,260) inthe relevant tax year 
also receive an additional payment re- 
lated to their earnings. The supplement 
is approximately one-third of that 


portion of an individual's average 
weekly earnings which fall between £9 
and £30 (US$25.20 and US$84.00). It is 
payable forup to 6months of unemployment 
and/or sickness and is in addition to 
the flat-rate benefit (including allow- 
ances for dependents). The maximum 
total benefit payable is 85 percent of 
the employee's average weekly earnings. 

To improve the training efforts of 
employers, the Minister of Labour has 
used his authority under the Industrial 
Training Act, 1964, toset up industrial 
training boards for individual indus- 
tries. (See LDA, June 1964, pp. 3-4.) 
Sixteen boards, covering about 9 million 
workers, have been established so far, 
and additional boards covering another 
2.5 million are to be set up soon. To 
facilitate occupational changes, the 
boards now use the grants received from 
the Government not only to train young 
workers but also togive adults training 
in new skills. The Minister of Labour 
emphasized retraining of adults when, 
in November 1966, he announced a £2 
million grant as a contribution toward 
the capital cost of setting up more 
training places in individual  enter- 
prises. He directed that the money be 
used for retraining of adult workers 
for semiskilled occupations. 

To fill the gap of skilled workers in 
particular trades, the Government has 
for some time supplemented the training 
activities of industry by operating a 
limited training program at Government 
training centers, inaccordance with the 
Employment and Training Act of 1948. 
These centers are for men and women who 
never learned a_ skill or who, for some 
reason, such as redundancy, must learn 
a new skill. Over 40 different trades 
are taught. The number of centers are 
to be increased from the present 32 to 
38 by the end of 1967, adding 1,600 
places for trainees to the existing 
6,400 places. In addition, the Govern- 
ment is exploring the possibilities of 




















providing courses for adults in the De- 
fense Ministry's training establishments 
and of using technical colleges in the 
vicinity of Government training centers 
to run first-year apprentice training 
classes. 

New or expanding firms in designated 
Development Areas may get grants and 
direct training assistance from the 
Ministry of Labour to train the men and 
women needed for the new jobs they offer. 

Enterprises expecting redundancies 
usually request the Ministry of Labour 
to send special teams of placement 
officers to their plants to help direct 
workers to other suitable jobs. Re- 
dundant workers willing to move to new 
areas may get financial help, including 
fares to the job in another area , a 
"settling-in grant, lodging and moving 
allowances," legal fees for buying and 
selling homes, and an incidental ex- 
penses grant. Finally, the Ministry of 
Labour started an. experimental Occu- 
pational Guidance Service in March 1966 
to advise redundant workers who are 
considering a different type of job.-- 
U.S. Embassy , London; BritishNewspapers; 
and Official and Private Publications. 








Preservation of Pension Rights Studied. 
A recent Government study found that 
changes of employment, especially in 
the private sector, often result in the 
loss of accumulated pension rights for 
British workers but that the mobility 
of avast majority of workers is ap- 
parently not impeded by the prospective 
loss of retirement benefits. For reasons 
of general social policy, however, the 
Committee which undertook the _ study 
urged that provisions for preserving 
the pension rights of workers changing 
emp loyment be broadened and strengthened. 

According to the report, which was 
prepared by a Committee of the Minister 
of Labour's National Joint Advisory 
Council, about 12 millionBritish workers 
(about half of the labor force) were en- 
rolled in private pension plans by the 
end of 1964. Four million were employed 
in public services or nationalized indus- 
tries and 8 million in private industry. 

Of the 12million members, about three- 
fourths had some degree of preservation 





of pension rights upon withdrawal from 
their particular pension plan. In many 
cases, however, preservation was subject 
to anoption on the part of the employer, 
employee, or both. 

The most extensive network of arrange- 
ments for the preservation of accumulated 
pension rights was found in the public 
sector. For example, civil servants 
transferring to other public sector em- 
ployment generally can have the value 
of their accrued pension rights trans- 
ferred from one pension plan to another 
under reciprocal arrangements, or their 
accrued pension can be frozen until the 
time that it would have become available 
if the employee had remained inhis job. 
Similar arrangements cover practically 
all job changes within the public sector; 
there are slightly more restrictive pro- 
visions covering transfers from the 
public to the private sector. 

Within the private sector, onthe other 
hand, provisions for preservation of 
accumulated pension rights aremuch more 
limited. About 70 percent of the pension 
plan members were enrolled inplans which 
afforded members, upon dismissal, the 
option of preserving their pension 
rights, and another 10 percent were in 
plans which left the preservation of 
rights to the employer's discretion. 
When workers voluntarily withdrew from 
their employment, however, these pro- 
portions changed, respectively, to 30 
percent and 40 percent. About 10 per- 
cent of the members were under private 
sector plans which required a 5- or 10- 
year membership before any preservation 
of rights could be afforded. 

The Committee found, however, that 
the rights of withdrawing members are 
not actually preserved, even in plans 
wnich provide for preservation. There 
are two reasons for this. First, as 
already mentioned, many plans. provide 
for preservation of rights only at the 
discretion of the employer. Secondly, 
in a vast majority of the plans to which 
both employees and employers contribute, 
the employee has an option to have his 
contributions returned in cash as an 
alternative to preservation; it was 
found that this option is exercised in 
the majority of cases. In 1963, for 
example, of all the members of plans in 
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both the public and private sector who 
left their employment before reaching 
retirement age, 39 percent had _ the 
opportunity to elect some form of pre- 
servation; however, only lin 5 actually 
chose to do so. 

Although it has been suggested that 
the lack of general arrangements for the 
preservation of pension rights may con- 
stitute an obstacle to the mobility of 
labor, the study found that the impact 
on mobility is rather limited and se- 
lective. The preservation or loss of 
pension rights is but one of the factors 
considered by workers weighing a change 
of employment. For the majority of 
workers up to the ages generally of 35 
to 40, it was found that the loss of 
provision for retirement is apparently 
too remote a consequence to weigh much 
against other factors. These workers, 
when faced with an option for  preser- 
vation upon withdrawal froma plan, 
usually prefer to obtain the return of 
their own contributions in cash. It was 
even suggested to the Committee that 
there is a tendency among some young 
British workers to change their jobs in 
order tohave their contributions toward 
a pension refunded. It is only among 
older employees who have accumulated 
valuable pension rights that the Com- 
mittee found some whofeel they are tied 
to their employment because of the 
prospective loss of these rights. In 
general, however, it was found that the 
mobility of the vast majority of workers 
is not inhibited by the existing pension 


arrangements. This factor is of par- 
ticular relevance in view of the present 
efforts by the British Government’ to 
promote the transfer of labor from the 
service industries to the manufacturing 
sector. (See LDA, July 1966, pp. 3-4.) 

Though finding that "the arguments 
for preservation on the grounds of im- 
proving the mobility of labour are not 
compelling," the Committee urged, never- 
theless, that existing arrangements for 
preservation be extended and improved 
for reasons of general social policy. 
Pointing out that the principle which 
governs retirement policy in the United 
Kingdom is that the state should provide 
a basic minimum pension which could be 
supplemented by individual savings or 
benefits fromprivate pension plans, the 
Committee concluded that the latter 
should make a bigger contribution. It 
stated that since the state has promoted 
the formation of private pension plans 
through the granting of certain tax-re- 
lief measures, it should make sure that 
these plans maximize their provisions for 
the preservation of pension rights in 
order to provide retirement benefits to 
a larger share of their members. 

To this end, the Committee thought it 
particularly advisable that the pension 
plans restrict their members' rights to 
have their contributions refunded in 
cash upon withdrawal, and that they move 
instead toward the granting of deferred 
pensions for all members’ withdrawing 
after a given period.--British Govern- 
ment Report. 














NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








GREECE 


Strikes Rose Sharply From 1962 to 1965. 
According to figures released by the 
Ministry of Labor and presented below, 
the number of strikes, workers involved, 
and lost hours of work greatly increased 
between 1962 and 1965. Strikes defined 
as "political" by the Ministry and three 
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general strikes in 1965, for which data 
are not available, are excluded. 


Lost hours 
of work 
1,029 ,896 
2,651,783 
2,771,118 
3,630 ,993 


Workers 
involved 

56,767 
100 ,607 
164 ,193 
255 ,899 


Number 
of strikes 


1962... 182 
1963... 228 
1964... 399 
1965... 434 








In 1965, the building and construc- 
tion industry had the greatest number 
of strike participants (60,188) and 
lost the greatest number’ of hours 
(602,552); the greatest number of strikes 
occurred in the transportation industry 
(66). 

In the mining industry, hours of work 
lost instrikes during 1965 (30,000) were 
only one-tenth of the number lost during 
1964. This relative labor peace was 
achieved primarily by the introduction 
of a production bonus, which, in 1965, 
nearly tripled the take-home pay of 


miners.--U.S. Embassy, Athens. 





PAKISTAN 


West Pakistan Unions Granted Recogni- 
tion in Legal Actions. An amendment to 








the Industrial Disputes Ordinance of 
1959 provides that a trade union regis- 
tered under the Trades Union Act of 1926 
be recognized as aparty to anindustrial 
dispute in which any of its members are 
involved. The amendment invalidates a 
Supreme Court ruling which permitted 
employers to question the standing of 
trade unions in legal proceedings in- 
volving the settlement of disputes.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Karachi. 











AFRICA 








ZAMBIA 


Government Bans _ Labor Recruitment 





From Barotse Province. Recruitment by 
the Witswatersrand Native Labor Associa- 
tion (Wenela) of workers living in 
Zambia's Barotse Frovince ceased Urto- 
ber 1, 1966, on order of the Zamtian 
Government. The prohibition followed 
the introduction of the new Employment 
Act, which makes all labor recruitment 
in Zambia illegal except in cases ap- 
proved by the Minister of Labor and 
Social Development. 

Wenela has beenrecruiting about 6,000 
Zambians annually, mainly for work in 
South Africa's mines. Wenela will con- 
tinue to be responsible for those re- 
cruits now working in South Africa un- 
til their contracts with the Association 
expire inDecember 1967. All of its serv- 
ices will also be continued until then. 

The Zambian Government has indicated 
its appreciation for the financial and 
economic advantages provided by Wenela, 
which for sometime has furnished a major 
source of income (i.e., in the form of 





wages remitted by the workers to their 
families left in Zambia) for the Pro- 
vince. The Government is fully aware 
of the difficulties implicit in its de- 
cision, according to a spokesman of the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Development, 
but it has concluded that Zambia, as 
an independent nation, can no_ longer 
permit the continuation of a system 
which has subjected its citizens to 
misery and indignity and to which a 
stigma is attached. The system referred 
to by the Government official involves, 
for example, discriminatory hiring 
practices and wage rates, job reser- 
vation, and poor working conditions. 

The Government, in cooperation with 
employers in the private sector, is 
endeavoring to find employment for ex- 
Wenela workers. Those with mining ex- 
perience will join the country's mining 
industry. As soon as the services of 
the 275 Wenela employees now working 
in the Barotse Province are no longer 
needed, attempts will be made to place 
them in Zambia's civil service.--U.S. 
Embassy, Lusaka. 














FAR EAST 








JAPAN 


New Harbor Decasualization Law Comes 





Into Force, Improved working conditions 
for dockworkers, particularly casual 
workers, and prospects for an increased 
labor supply inthe labor-short ports of 
Japan may now be possible with the full 
implementation on July 1, 1966, of the 
Port Labor Law of 1965 (Law No. 120). 
Initially, the lawwill apply to the six 
major ports of Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Osaka, Nagoya, and Shimonoseki. 

Under the law, hiring procedures were 
brought under Government supervision, 
employers are being encouraged to in- 
crease the size of their full-time work 
force, and asingle casual workers' pool 
has been established. With strict en- 
forcement of the law, the hiring system 
by labor contractors (called "tehaishi"), 
who supply casual workers from gangs of 
their personal followers, is expected to 
disappear. Employers are now required 
to hire part-time workers from the pool 
registered by the local Public Employ- 
ment Security Office (PESO), if such 
workers are available. 

The advantages of the newhiring system 
to the employer are twofold. He will 
have access toa reliable, qualified 
labor supply hired at the current wage 
rate through the governmental PESO. He 
will not be subject to kickbacks, extor- 
tion, and other underworld pressure, be- 
cause the lawno longer permits the con- 
tinuance of "labor bosses." 

Workers who meet Ministry of Labor 
standards for dockwork may register at 
the local PESO and become part of the 
pool of casual dockworkers. Registration 
gives the worker apriority on available 
jobs, frees him from the kickbacks and 
pressures of the old system, and makes 
him eligible forvarious benefits, which 
may be provided through associations of 
employers in the ports. To maintain his 
registration, however, the worker must 
report tothe PESO every working day and 
he maY not refuse a job when it is 
offered. 
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The law encourages employers to unite 
into associations of employers at each 
port, since such organizations could 
undertake projects for worker benefits 
that would be impossible for an individ- 
ual employer. Specifically, retirement 
benefits are now a possibility for regis- 
tered casual workers, for the Smaller 
Enterprise Retirement Allowance Mutual 
Aid Law (1959) was extended by the port 
law to cover casual workers and any em- 
ployer organization at a port. The law 
also provides higher unemployment bene- 
fits for the casual worker, ranging from 
330 yen to 820 yen (US$0.92 to US$2.27) 
a day. Worker contributions to the un- 
employment insurance fund were raised 
slightly, but employer contributions 
were increased to levels substantially 
higher than those required of employers 
in other industries. In addition, a 
special “employment adjustment allow- 
ance" may be paid to registered casual 
workers who have been unemployed despite 
their regular appearance at the PESO or 
who have been instructed by the PESO to 
attend training courses to acquire 
skill in dockwork. 

The law required that each year, after 
consultation with officials and employ- 
ers concerned with harbor work, theLabor 
Ministry estimate the number of permanent 
and part-time workers necessary for each 
of the six ports. The Ministry has urged 
employers to hire permanent employees 
equal in number to Ministry estimates; 
it has also authorized the PESO to regis- 
ter the -estimated number of required 
casual dockworkers. With the exception 
of permanent employees in Kobe, none of 
the quotas set by the Ministry in 1966 
for either permanent or casual dock- 
workers has been met and none of the 
ports has a sufficient laber force ac- 
cording to Labor Ministry standards. 
The recent dissolution of a notorious 
labor gang in Kobe and the availability 
of some of its members at lower wages 
explains the one exception, 

The monthly demand for port labor is 
highly cyclical. In an economy with a 


























shortage of labor, it is increasingly 
difficult during peak periods of the 
month to compete with industries offer- 
ing better working conditions and to 
employ the required number of “casual 
dockworkers." According to the Ministry 
of Labor, the ports required 81,200 
workers in August 1966 but the supply 
did not reach 70,000, as_ shown in the 
following tabulation: 
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Whether the vocational training, re- 
tirement, and other benefits proposed by 
the law succeed in drawing a sufficient 
number of qualified casual workers into 
the registered pool remains a question, 
The prospects for 100-percent success are 
not bright. The system provided by the 
law is a stopgap measure for a labor 
shortage which can be solved, in part, 
by reducing the demand for labor. The 


Dock employment in six major 
Japanese ports (thousands) 





1/ As determined by the Ministry of Labor. 


Note: 


There are several reasons why the 
quotas set up under the Port Labor Law 
have not been met. The Japanese Labor 
Standards Law compels employers to pay 
60 percent of their base wage to perma- 
nent workers who present themselves for 
work, whether ornot they actually work. 
Employers, therefore, make a low estimate 
of their need for permanent workers in 
order to avoid the 60-percent rule. The 
Labor Ministry makes a higher estimate 
than employers of the permanent workers 
needed in order to encourage hiring of 
the maximum number of permanent workers. 

Another reason the quota for casual 
dockworkers has not been met is that a 
substantial number of workers find it 
advantageous not to register and commit 
themselves to casual dockwork. Part-time 
and seasonal jobs inother economic sec- 
tors are available, and income from such 
work is substantially more than the reg- 
istered dockworker's unemployment bene- 
fits, Workers who are available at peak 
periods of the month after the pool of 
registered casual dockworkers is ex- 


hausted can demand and get wages higher 
than the registered workers. 


Items may not add to totals because of rounding. 


All Casual Permanent 
workers workers workers 
81.2 30.7 50.5 
9.8 18.7 51. 
8.4. 2.0 6.4 
5.5 4.6 10.9 
724 1.6 5.8 
3.3 4.6 8.6 
5.9 3.0 12.9 
9.3 2.8 6.5 
container system of shipping ocean 


freight, which has already been intro- 
duced into Japan, is one way of reducing 
the labor force and solving the problem, 
Persons familiar with the industry be- 
lieve that the container system and other 
rationalization measures will become im- 
portant in Japanese port development 
projects inthe near future. Other meas- 
ures that would benefit the dockworkers 
include stricter enforcement of the 
Labor Standards Law, expansion of welfare 
facilities for casual workers, and 
improvement in the housing of casual 
workers. 

Since its full implementation in July 
1966, the law has not worked as smoothly 
as expected. The Government has had to 
(a) issue more stringent regulations 
looking to the elimination of the "tehai- 
shi," (b) remind the Prefectural Gover- 
nors concerned to strengthen their in- 
spection services, and (c) implement 
further measures to reduce the discrim- 
ination inwages between those hired from 
registry rolls and those hired directly. 
--U.S. Embassy, Tokyo; the Port Labor Law 
of 1965; and Japanese Press. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Office of Foreign Labor and 
Trade within recent weeks. 


INTERNATIONAL 


International Labour Office. Committee onWork onPlantations (5th sess.). Report 
I. General Report. Report II. Practical Measures to Promote Good _Labour- 





Management Relations on Plantations. Report III. Labour Inspection on Planta- 
tions. Geneva, 1966. 304 pp., 165 pp., and 61 pp., respectively. 








----. Measurement of Underemployment: Concepts andMethods. Report prepared for 
Eleventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, 18-28 October 
1966). Geneva, 1966. 93 pp. 





----. Plantation Workers. Geneva, 1966. 283 pp. 





----. Prices, Wages, and Incomes Policies in Industrialised Market Economies. 
By H. A. Turner and H. Zoeteweij. Geneva, 1966. 172 pp. 





McKersie, Robert B. "Productivity Bargaining: Deliverance or Delusion?" Person- 
nel Management, September 1966, pp. i-viii. 





Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. Wages and Labour Mobility. 
A Study of the Relation Between Changes in Wage Differentials and the Pattern 
of Employment with a Foreword on the Implications for Incomes Policy. Paris, 
1965. 258 pp. 





Portus, J. H. "United States, Britain and Australia: Some Comparisons," Journal 
of Industrial Relations, Jily 1966, pp. 111-127. 





Quinn, James B. "Technological Competition: Europe vs. United States," Harvard 
Business Review, July-August 1966, pp. 113-130. 





Seidman, Bert. "European Labor Looks at Income Policies," American Federationist 
(AFL-CIO, Washington), September 1965, pp. 14-18. 





"The Trade Unions and Housing," International Housing Bulletin (International 
Federation of Building and Woodworkers, Copenhagen), July-August 1965, pp. 158- 
166. 





WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 


REGIONAL 


"Codetermination: What is it Anyway? European Unions Probe Mysteries of Partici- 
pation in Management," Free Labour World, October 1966, pp. 18-21. 





Collins, Doreen. "Towards a European Social Policy," Journal of Common Market 
Studies, September 1966, pp. 26-48. 
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International Labour Office. International Differences inFactors Affecting Labour 
Mobility. A Study of Inter-Industry, Occupational and Geographical Mobility in 
Selected Countries of Western Europe. Geneva, 1965. 210 pp. Appendix Vol.: 
Twelve Case Studies. 68 pp. [Automation Programme | 





Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. Nonwage Incomes and Prices 
Policy: Trade Union Policy and Experience. By Derek Robinson. Paris, 1966. 
191 pp. [International Seminars, 1965-2] 








CANADA 


Canada, Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch. Changes inthe Occu- 
pational Composition of the Canadian Labour Force, 1931-1961. By NoahM.Meltz, 
Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1965. 136 pp. [Occasional Paper No. 2} 








Canada, Economic Council. An Analysis of Interregional Differences in Manpower 
Utilization and Earnings. By Frank T. Denton. Ottawa, 1966. 65 pp. [Staff 
Study No. 15} 








----. Internal Migration in Canada, 1921-1961. By Isabel B. Anderson. Ottawa, 
1966. 90 pp. [Staff Study No. 13] 





Forsey, Eugene. ''Canadian Labour andCompulsory Arbitration, 1877-1902," Canadian 
Labour, January 1965, pp. 21-22. 


"Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1964," 
Labour Gazette (Ottawa), February 26, 1965, pp. 108-114. 





FRANCE 


Hayward, J. E. S. "Interest Groups and Incomes Policy inFrance," British Journal 
of Industrial Relations, July 1966, pp. 165-200. 








Rideau, Marcel. Précis de législation du travail. 3d ed. Paris, Dunod, 1965. 
194 pp. [Biblioth@que de l'enseignement technique | 





"Technical Progress and Its Social Consequences in the French Textile Industry," 
International Labour Review, July 1965, pp. 51-62. 





Waline, Pierre. ''France: The Role of Employers and Their Organisations in Solving 
Manpower and Employment Problems," International Institute for Labour Studies 
Bulletin, October 1966, pp. 35-54. 


Wasserman, Gordon. "French Wages and the Cost of Living," New Society, September 8, 
1966, pp. 364-365. 


GERMANY , FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


Braun, Kurt. "German Legislation to Encourage Capital Accumulation by Employees," 
Labor Law Journal, June 1966, pp. 371-376. 





Friedrichs, Giinter. "Planning Social Adjustment to Technological Change at the 
Level of the Undertaking," International Labour Review, August 1965, pp. 91-105. 





"Improved Family Aiic vances in the Federal Republic of Germany," International 
Labour Review, August 1965, pp. 152-153. 
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NETHERLANDS 


"Occupational Disability Insurance in theNetherlands," International Labour Review, 
July 1966, pp. 76-77. 





Pels, P. S. "Organised Industry and Planning in the Netherlands," International 





Labour Review, September 1966, pp. 274-285. 





SWEDEN 


Bolin, Bertil. "Sweden: A Trade Union Approach to an Active Labour Market," 
International Institute for Labour Studies Bulletin, October 1966, pp. 21-35. 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, andWelfare, Social Security Administration. 
Sweden's Social Security System: An Appraisal of Its Economic Impact in the 
Postwar Period. Washington, 1966. 159 pp. 








UNITED KINGDOM 


Fox, Alan. "The Closed Shop," New Society, December 16, 1965, pp. 6-8. 





Great Britain, Ministry of Labour. Preservation of Pension Rights. Report of a 
Committee of the National Joint Advisory Council. London, Her Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, 1966. 68 pp. 





Jencks, Clinton E. "British Coal: Labor Relations Since Nationalization," Indus- 
trial Relations, October 1966, pp. 95-110. 





Owens, A. Constance. "Sick Leave Among Railwaymen Threatened by Redundancy: A 
Pilot Study," Occupational Psychology, January/April 1966, pp. 43-52. 





"Redundancy Payments: What the Tribunals Are Deciding," Labour Research, August 
1966, pp. 129-132. 





Roberts, Benjamin C. and J. H. Smith (editors). Manpower Policy and Employment 
Trends. London, School of Economics and Political Science, 1966. 137 pp. 





"Selective Employment Tax Repayments," Ministry of Labour Gazette, September 1966, 
pp- 550-551. 





Stewart, Rosemary. '"'The Socio-Cultural Setting of Management in the United King- 
dom,"' International Labour Review, August 1966, pp. 108-131. 





EASTERN EUROPE AND U.S.S.R. 
GERMANY, SOVIET ZONE OF 
Rudolph, Johannes. Some Problems _ of Planning the Development of the National 


Economy _in the German Democratic Republic. Cairo, 1966. 24 pp. [Institute 
of National Planning, Memorandum No. 651] 








HUNGARY 


Hungary, Central Statistical Office. Statistical Yearbook, 1965. [Budapest], 
1966. 403 pp. 
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POLAND 


Poland, Central Statistical Office. Concise Statistical Yearbook of Poland, 1966. 
Warsaw, 1966. 268 pp. 





----. Rocznik Statystyczny 1966 [Statistical Yearbook, 1966 }. Warsaw, 1966. 
688 pp. 





SOVIET UNION 


Osipov, G. V. (editor). Industry and Labour in the U.S.S.R. London, Tavistock 
Publications, 1966. 297 pp. 





NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
REGIONAL 
Central Treaty Organization, Economic Division. Economic Data and Development 


Plans of the CENTO Region Countries: Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey. Ankara, 1965. 
48 pp. 








Morse, David A. The ILO, Asia, and Pakistan. Karachi, Bureau of Labour Publica- 
tions, 1966. 16 pp. 





GREECE 


Greece. National Statistical Service of Greece. Demographic Trends and Population 
Projections of Greece, 1960-1985. Methodological Studies No.5. Athens, 1966. 
78 pp. 








INDIA 


Bhagoliwal, T. Economics of Labour and Social Welfare: An Authoritative Account 
of Labour Problems inIndia and Other Countries of Industrial Importance. Agra, 
Sahitya Bhawan, 1966. 470 pp. 








Dholakia, J. L. Industrial Labour and Economic Development in India. Ahmedabad, 
Anada Book Depot, 1965. 176 pp. 





India, Ministry of Labour and Employment. Labour Literature: A Bibliography. 
New Delhi, 1966. 156 pp. [Bibliographical Series No. 19] 








Menon, P. M. "Towards Equality of Opportunity in India," International Labour 
Review, October 1966, pp. 350-374. 


Thakur, C. P. Money and Real Wages in India. New Delhi, Shri Ram Centre Press, 
1965. 18 pp. [Industrial Relations Statistical Series No. VI} 





ISRAEL 


Kanovsky, Eliyahu. The Economy of the Israeli Kibbutz. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. 169 pp. [Harvard Middle Eastern Monographs, No. 13} 





Freuss, Walter. The Labour Movement inIsrael, Past and Present. 3d ed. Jerusa- 
lem, R. Mass, 1965. 239 pp. 














AFRICA 


REGIONAL 


Blood, Jerome W. (editor). Management Looks at Africa. New York, American Man- 
agement Association, Inc., 1966. 160 pp. 





Brown, LeonC. (editor). State and Society in Independent NorthAfrica. Washington, 


Middle East Institute, 1966. 332 pp. [James Terry Duce Memorial Series, Vol. 1j 





Burns, DonaldG. African Education: An Introductory Survey of Education in Common- 
wealth Countries. London, Oxford University Press, 1965. 215 pp. 








Eloagu, Ukeje 0. "Economic Planning and Trade Unions inEast Africa," Free Labour 
World, May 1966, pp. 12-18. 


Gonidec, P. F. "The Development of Trade Unionism inBlack Africa," Inter-African 
Labour Institute Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 127-156. 








Green, Reginald H. "Four African Development Plans: Ghana, Kenya, Nigeria, and 
Tanzania," Journal of Modern African Studies, 1965, pp. 249-279. 





Nielsen, Waldemar. Africa. New York, Atheneum, 1966. 161 pp. 


Orr, Charles A. "Trade Unionism in Colonial Africa,'' Journal of Modern African 
Studies, Vol. 4, No. 1, May 1966, pp. 65-81. 





United Nations. Department of Economic and Social Affairs. Industrial Estates 
in Africa. New York, 1966. 52 pp. 





GHANA 


Birmingham, Walter B. (editor). A Study of Contemporary Ghana. London, published 
for the Ghana Academy of Sciences by Allen & Unwin, 1966. 472 pp. 





Foster, Philip. Education and Social Change in Ghana. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1965. 322 pp. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


Niewenkuysen, John. "Economic Development inthe AfricanReserves of South Africa," 
Land Economics, May 1966, pp. 195-202. 





"A Special Report on American Involvement in the South African Economy," Africa 
Today, Vol. XIII, No. 1, entire issue. 


Stacey, R. D. "Some Observations on the Economic Implications of Territorial 
Segregation in South Africa,'' South African Journal of Economics, March 1966, 
pp. 50-63. 





TUNISIA 


Beling, Willard A. Modernization and African Labor: A Tunisian Case Study. New 
York, Praeger, 1966. 259 pp. 





Moore, Clement Henry. Tunisia Since Independence. Berkeley, University or Cali- 
fornia Press, 1965. 230 pp. 
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FAR EAST 
CHINA, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 








Chou, S. H. Prices in Communist China. Ithaca, N. Y., Committee on the Economy . 
of China, 1966. 18 pp. An analysis of prices since 1949 and their relationships 
with wages and profits. 





Kwang, Ching-Wen. The Economic Accounting System of State Enterprises in Mainland 
China. Ithaca, N. Y., Committee on the Economy of China, 1966. 38 pp. 





JAPAN 


International Labour Office, Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on Freedom 
of Association. Report Concerning Persons Employed in the Public Sector in 
Japan. Geneva, 1965. 758 pp.; appendix. 





Karsh, Bernard, Hisashi Kawada, and Solomon B. Levine. Stability and Change in 
Japanese Industrial Relations: Three Views. Reprint fromThe Changing Patterns 
of Industrial Relations (Japan Institute of Labor), pp. 55-84. Tokyo, Keio 
University, 1966. [Management and Labor Studies, English Series No. 16, 1966] 














Koichi, Emi, and Huichi Shonoya. Government Expenditure. Vol. 7. Estimates of 
Long-Term Economic Statistics of Japan Since 1868. Tokyo, Toyo, Keizar Shinposha, 
1966. 288 pp. 








NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand, Department of Statistics. Inter-Industry Study of the New Zealand 
Economy, 1959-60. Pt. 1. Transactions Between 110 Productive Industries at 
Producers Prices. Wellington, 1966. 29 pp. 














LATIN AMERICA 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina, Direccién General de Estudios e Investigaciones, Ministerio de Trabajo 
y Seguridad Social. Boletin de Estadfsticas Sociales. April 1966, July 1966, 
lst and 2d issues. Buenos Aires, 1966. 31 pp. and 53 pp., respectively. 





BRITISH HONDURAS 


British Honduras, Labour Department. Manpower Report. Belize City, 1966. 107 pp. 





COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica, Ministerio de Industria y Comercio, Direccfon General de Estadfstica 
y Censos. Primer Inventario de las Estadfsticas Nacionales. Costa Rica, 1966. 
126 pp. 





----. Universidad de Costa Rica. Estadfstica Universitario, 1964. 1966, 167 pp. 
[Serie Economfa y Estadfstica No. 20] 





MEXICO 


Secretaria de Industria y Comercio, Direccién General de Estadfstica, Departamento 
de Estadfsticas Econ6émicas B&sicas. Estadfstica de Trabajo y Salarios Indus- 
triales. Mexico, 1965. 189 pp. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON SWITZERLAND 


Explanatory Note 


The major sources of Swiss labor sta- 
tistics are (a) the annual Statistisches 





Jahrbuch der Schweiz [ Statistical Year- 





book] published by the Bureau fédéral de 
Statistique (Federal Bureau of Statis- 
tics) and (b) the monthly La Vie éco- 





nomique [The Economic Life] published 
by the Departement federal de 1'économie 
publique (Federal Department of Public 
Economics). 





The only source of overall 
statistics 


Manpower. 
labor force and employment 


is the decennial population census 
(tables 1-2). In the December 1960 
census, the labor force was defined to 
include (a) persons working for remu- 
neration, either through self-employment 
or as wage or salary workers; (b) per- 
sons working as unpaid family workers 
in a family enterprise; and (c) persons 
temporarily without employment. The 
latter are classified as unemployed. 





Wage and Salary Worker Employment. 
The employment data in table 3 are from 
a survey conducted annually in September 
by the Federal Bureau of Statistics. 
The data relate to the number of wage 
and salary workers, including appren- 
tices, on the payrolls of establishments 
falling under the regulations of the 
"Factories Act."' These establishments 
are generally those with five or more 
wage workers. Under the Labor Act of 
February 1, 1966, all establishments 
employing one or more wage and salary 
workers will fall under the regulations 
of the Bureau of Labor Inspection, and 
future statistics will relate to all 
establishments. 





Tables 4 and 5 
compu ted 


Hours and Earnings. 
contain gross earnings data 
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annually inOctober by the Federal Office 
of Industry, Handicrafts, and Labor 
(Office fédérale de l'industrie des 
arts et métiérs et du travail) in con- 
junction with employer associations. 
The October 1965 survey covered 639,201 
wage workers and 295,646 salaried work- 
ers employed in 30,000 private enter- 
prises throughout Switzerland engaged 
in manufacturing and handicrafts, trade, 
finance, and transportation. Executive 
employees (e.g., directors, managers, 
department heads, etc.) are excluded 
from the survey. Gross earnings repre- 
sent total cash remuneration, including 
overtime pay, cost-of-living allowances, 
family allowances, regular supplementary 
benefits, and the prorated share of 
annual bonuses, with certain minor ex- 
ceptions (see table footnotes). Average 
earnings are obtained by dividing gross 
payments by the number of workers. 
Table 6 presents average weekly paid 
hours for wage workers, including fore- 
men and apprentices, in manufacturing 
establishments falling under the _ regu- 
lations of the Factories Act. The data 
are obtained from quarterly surveys, 
with voluntary participation, and relate 
to about one-third of the establishments 
under the act and about two-thirds of 
the wage workers employed by all such 
establishments. The data cover hours 
actually worked, including overtime, 
plus hours paid for but not’ worked, 
such as paid vacations, holidays, sick 
leave, military service, etc., in the 
last pay week of each quarter. The hours 
data for each establishment are weighted 
by the number of wage workers employed 
during the reporting week in order to 
obtain industry and overall averages. 


Consumer. Price Index. The Federal 
Office of Industry, Handicrafts, and La- 
bor prepares amonthly national consumer 
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price index that relates to all _ types 
of nonagricultural wage and salary 
worker households (table 7). The index 


is based upon the price movements of 171 
items--43 food products and 128 nonfood 
products and services. Rent quotations 
are obtained in 32 towns from 70,000 
dwellings with two tofour rooms. Prices 
for other items are collected in 34 to 
125 towns, depending on the item, from 
approximately 2,000 establishments. 
Food, heat, and light are priced by 


agents at the end of each month; rent 
quotations are obtained by agents in 
May of each year; prices of clothing 


are obtained quarterly by mail; and 
prices of other goods and services semi- 
annually by mail. 

The index is computed as a weighted 
arithmetic average with a fixed base, 
the weights corresponding to the base 
period 1939=100. The weights and se- 
lected items were originally derived 
from the results of afamily expenditure 
survey conducted from October 1936 to 
September 1937 in seven regions of 
Switzerland among 741 wage worker and 
713. salary worker families. The index 
weights were adjusted in 1950 by the 
results of a survey conducted in 1948 
among 191 wage worker and 76 salary 





worker families in two principal towns 
and two regions. Seasonal fluctuations 
in the prices of certain items (fresh 
fruits, fresh vegetables, and potatoes) 
are accounted for by using 12-month 
moving averages in the computation of 
the index. 


Family Income and Consumption Expen- 
ditures. The family consumption and in- 
come data in table 8 are from a house- 
hold budget survey conducted every year 
by the Federal Office of Industry, 
Handicrafts, and Labor in collaboration 
with local statistical offices in the 
cantons and municipalities. The 1965 
survey covered all types of urban house- 
holds headed by nonagricultural wage and 
salary workers. A household was defined 
as a group of persons living in the 
same dwelling and sharing a joint house- 
hold budget. The total sample consisted 
of 413 households. 

The primary source of data was account 
diaries maintained daily by household 
members for the whole survey year. In- 
come constitutes income from employment 
and military service of the head of the 
household and family members, insurance 
payments, income from own enterprise, 
and other family income. 
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Note: 


Table 2. Switzerland. 


[Population census. 





Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex, 
December 1, 1960 


Persons 15 years of age and over] 


















Labor force 1/ (thousands) 





Labor force participation rate 2/ 









































Age group h 
wen Male Female vai Male Female 
sexes sexes 

All age groups 3/.! 2,511.0 1,755.3 755.7 60.4 87.2 35.3 

15-19 yearS.......2eee00- 283.0 150.6 132.4 66.3 69.2 63.2 
20-64 yearS.....cccceeeee 2,095.8 1,508.0 587.7 66.1 96.4 36.5 
20-24 years......... 327.8 189 .6 138.2 80.8 91.2 69.9 
25-29 years......... 288 .6 203.5 85.1 71.0 97.0 43.2 
30-39 years......... 494.7 375.8 118.9 64.9 98.9 31.1 
40-49 years......... 428.4 327.0 101.4 64.0 98.7 30.0 
50-59 years......... 413.4 306.4 107.0 62.2 96.9 30.7 
60-64 years......... 142.9 105.8 37.2 53.8 88.8 25.4 

65 years and over....... 132.2 96.6 35.6 23.9 41.9 11.0 
65-69 years......... 73.8 53.5 20.4 35.4 59.2 17.3 

70 years and over... 58.4 43.2 15.2 16.9 30.8 7.4 
1/ Includes the Armed Forces. Source: Recensement fédéral de la population, 
1960 (Bern, Bureau f4déral de statistique), Vol. 


2/ Labor force as percent of population. 
3/ Labor force figures exclude 746 males and 


670 females under age 15. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 
items may not equal totals. 











27, pp. 130-132, and Vol. 28, pp. 243 and 271. 
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de statistique), pp. 378-379. 


1966 (Bern, Bureau féd 








See footnote 5, table 4. 
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Table 6. Switzerland. 





Weekly Paid Hours of Wage 


Workers in Manufacturing, End of September 1956-65 











Weekly paid hours 
Year tad 
ndex 
meee (1956=100) 

th pp | Dar rOpars er bp GN empire rE op arn mars 47.7 109.0 
WES Ee osc cdbdeees C406 6 00 NeeeS 47.4 99.4 
LOSG. 5c ccw'sh paA Rew eS oes eine ete 46.8 93.1 
95S. nce cede titers eee Findus eevee 46.7 97.9 
ROG sk 6.0 00% Ces ckceececbe pwede 46.0 95.4 
EGG oss oaks packs (eS ceaeeseeeres 45.8 96.0 
L9G Di. oc 0:6 ceédcw Re ebeee ee eeeEs aw 45.7 95.8 
49635 sickk detie chen seeees .seeewes 45.5 95.4 
FOGG 6 Va vevccsee nes ghees as aheen 45.4 95.2 
$9065 oS ba Pewne ch eacegs vewererede 44.9 94.1 











Source: La Vie économique (Bern, 
onomie publique) April 1966, p. 204. 





Département fédéral de 1'éc- 


Consumer Price Index, 1959-66 
































Table 7. Switzerland. 
[August 1939=100] 
7 
Fuel | Other 
Year and month All Food and Clothing Rent Cleaning | goods and 
items light services 1/ 
Item weights 
(percent)....... 100 40 7 15 20 3 15 
1959. cccccccccccces 180.7 193.5 146.7 220.9 144.0 214.0 164.9 
1960, ..cccccccceces 183.3 195.9 145.6 224.1 147.7 215.6 167.8 
L9G ccc vccccccces 186.7 198.8 146.5 227.8 152.5 219.2 171.4 
1962. ccevcccccccces 194.8 210.1 149.2 233.1 160.1 225.3 177.1 
1963 .cccrcecccovcces 201.5 217.8 154.0 239.1 166.8 232.4 182.7 
1964. .ccccceccccces 207.7 221.4 157.4 247.9 177.2 239.4 188.8 
UWS vrccrcescowcece 214.8 226.2 159.5 256.9 187.0 247.9 198.5 
1966: 
January..... 221.3 237.0 164.7 260.9 199.8 249.4 201.5 
April....... 222.5 236.9 164.9 262.4 199.8 253.2 207.2 
July..cccoce 225.0 235.2 164.2 263.7 206.1 253.2 207.2 
September... 225.9 235.8 164.2 263.7 206.1 255.4 210.7 
1/ Includes such items as household furnish- Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, 


care, 





1965 (Bern, 


Bureau fédéral de 





statistique), 





ings, stationery, 
transportation, 


beverages. 


newspapers, personal 


entertainment, tobacco, and 


pp. 348-349, and La Vie économique (Bern Dé- 
partement fédéral de l'économie pablique), 
various issues. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 1365 Ontario St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No.: BLS Report No.: 
241. Austria. 40 cents. 240. Mexico. 45 cents. 
218. Bolivia. 30 cents. 282. Morocco. 45 cents. 
264. Burma. 40 cents. 258. New Guinea. 50 cents. 
227. Ceylon. 35 cents. 265. Nicaragua. 50 cents. 
217. Colombia. 35 cents. 271. Pakistan. 45 cents. 
220. Costa Rica. 30 cents. 253. Philippines. 50 cents. 
242. Ecuador. 35 cents. 269. Saudi Arabia. 35 cents. 
280. El Salvador. 30 cents. 289. Spain. 50 cents. 
298. Ethiopia. 40 cents. 285. Sweden. 40 cents. 
223. Guatemala. 25 cents. 268. Taiwan. 45 cents. 
244. Haiti. 40 cents. 267. Thailand. 40 cents. 
189, Honduras. 30 cents. 294. Tunisia. 40 cents. 
276. Iran. 40 cents. 239. Turkey. 45 cents. 
221. Iraq. 30 cents. 275. United Arab Republic. 50 cents. 
290. Laos. 40 cents. 270. U.S.S.R. 50 cents. 
304. Lebanon. 50 cents. 212. Venezuela. 30 cents. 
297. Libya. 30 cents. 250. Yugoslavia. 40 cents. 
274. Malaysia and Singapore. 55 cents. , 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents. 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. BLS Bulletin 1384, 40 cents. 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents. 

LABOR IN PERU. BLS Report 262. 40 cents. 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. BLS Bulletin 
1518, 30 cents. 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 


STUDY. $l. 
Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-- LABOR IN-- 
Brazil. BLS Report 191. Indonesia. BLS Report 246. 
Chile. BLS Report 224. Nigeria. BLS Report 261. 
Colombia. BLS Report 222. Sudan. BLS Report 182. 
Cyprus. BLS Report 243. 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No.: 
248, The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. 
263. Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. 
283. Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. 
302. How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. 


LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries. 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries. 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. BLS Report 210. 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. BLS Report 311. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20212 





OFFICIAL BUSINESS 








POSTAGE AND FEES PAID 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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